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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



This supplement to the History of the United States, California 
Series, has been prepared to meet the demand on the part of pupils 
and teachers. The method of treatment has been made as near 
uniform with the State book as possible. However, the teacher 
will find something more than the mere record of events of each 
administration. The declaration of war, the peace protocol, and 
several other documents are printed from th^ original text. 
It will be some years before the State publishes a new history, 
and the teacher who has not a supply of other text books in history 
will appreciate this supplement as a great convenience. The 
historian of the future will judge of the marvelous events of the 
past ten years. I have simply recorded the more important 
affairs and put them in such form as to be more readily accessible 
to teacher and pupil. 

The supplement can be taken up at any time as current history, 
or after completion of the state text book in history. 

HARR WAGNER. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the Presidential 
election of i888,Benja- 
Th« adminu- min Har- 
of 
una 
was elected President, 
and Levi P. Morton 
of New York, Vice- 
President, defeating 
the Democratic candi- 
dates, Grover Cleve- 
land for President and 
Allen G. Thurman 
for Vice-President. 
President Harrison 
was inaugurated 
March 4, 1S89, and 
selected as his Secre- 
tary of State the 
eminent statesman, 
James G. Blaine. Be- 
fore Harrison took 
ofGce a number of im- 
portant measures be- 

TOPICAL STUDIES. 
HeKlnlarBlll. 
Pan-AniBrloaD Cott- 

Tha Sbsrmaa Aet. 
Fopelsn Dineultlas. 
Ballot Rafopm. 
BlaetlonoriB92. 




rmtoly lo taternHtioDHl aBaiit. 

a iciles of leclur u to thf^stud/nts'oi 
tutional Law. 

came law. One was the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and another provided for the 
admission of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, and Washington. 
An important political event in the 
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autumn of 1889 was 
the Pan-American 
Congress, promoted 
by James G. Blaine. 
This congress of rep- 
resentatives of the 
United States and the 
countries of Central 
and South America 
was for the promotion 
of trade, a uniform 
system of weights and 
measures, a common 
silver coin to serve 
as a legal tender 
in all business trans- 
actions, and a definite 
plan for arbitration of 
disputes and difficul- 
ties. This congress 
was in session several 
months and brought 
the nations into more 
sympathetic relations. 

CoDKress have reaulted in ercBt good. He While it failed tO aC- 

diedFriday, i«nu«ry27.11l»3,Blhi8re»ideEce .; i, 1.1,-. „...n»^« 

in WaBhington. COmpItsh the pUrpOSC 

of its enthusiastic promoters, it was a great step in ad- 
vance, that representatives of many nations holding the 
soil of two continents should come together to promote 
good-fello wshi p. 

Congress passed the Protective Tariff measure known 
as the McKinley Bill. It increased the duty on many 
imported articles for the purpose of en- 
couraging home industry. A prominent 
feature of the bill was a provision to promote trade with 




TbB MeKln- 
iiT Bill or 

ISBO. 
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the West Indies and the states of South America. This 
was known as the reciprocity clause. It provided that if 
the countries of Central and South America, and the 
West Indies, would admit our products free of duty, we 
in turn would allow their goods to come into our ports 
free. 

This act provided that the government should pur- 
chase each month, at the market price, four and one-half 

million ounces of silver bullion. In pay- 

The Sbep- ^ 

man Act of ment for the silver the Secretary of the 

1890 

Treasury was to give out Treasury notes 
that were to be full legal tender. The silver so bought 
was not to be coined into money except as it might be 
needed to redeem notes presented for redemption 

In 1 89 1 a mob in New Orleans broke into a jail and 
killed several Italian prisoners. The Italian govern- 
Fopeign Dif- ^^^^ demanded the arrest and punishment 
fleuitiei. of the lynchers and withdrew her minister 

from this country. Our government, however, succeeded 
in renewing friendly relations by giving money com- 
pensation to the widows and orphans of the dead Italians. 

In 1 89 1 a party of seamen from an American man-of- 
war was attacked by a mob in the streets of Valparaiso, 
Chile, and two of them were killed. The United States 
demanded an apology from the Chilian government. It 
looked for a time as if there might be war, but Chile sent 
in regrets for the incident and the war cloud blew over. 

During President Harrison's administration many 
states passed measures known as the Australian Ballot 
The BaUot I^aw. These acts provided for the erection 
Reform. q{ small booths into which the voter could 

go to prepare his ballot and for the furnishing of tickets 
at public expense. The candidates of all parties are 
placed on the same piece of paper and but one ticket is 
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given to each elector. This lessens bribery and fraud, 
for the reason that the secret ballot makes it impossible 
for those who corrupt voters to be sure that the vote is 
delivered according to agreement. 

The Republicans reaffirmed the doctrine of protection 
and reciprocity and declared in favor of bimetallism. 
The Bieetion '^^^ Democrats denounced Republican pro- 
of 1892. tection, denounced the Sherman Act, and 
favored the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
of the country. A newly formed party known as the 
People's or Populist Party demanded free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 1 6 to i, a graduated 
income tax, and the public ownership of telegraphs and 
railroads. The Republicans nominated Benjamin Harri- 
son for President and Whitelaw Reid for Vice-President. 
The Democrats nominated, for the third time, Grover 
Cl^eland for President and Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois, for Vice-President. The People's Party nominated 
J. B. Weaver of Iowa and James G. Field of Virginia. 
Cleveland was elected, receiving 277 out of 444 electoral 
votes. The Democrats obtained control of both houses 
of Congress. The People's Party received a popular 
vote of 1,100,000. 

QUESTIONS. 

Give an account of the life of Benjamin Harrison. 
What was the Pan-American Congress ? 
What were the results of the Pan-American Congress ? 
Who originated the Pan-American Congress ? 
Give an account of the career of James G. Blaine. 
What is meant by the McKinley BiU ? 
Describe the Sherman Act. 

What foreign difficulties occurred during Harrison's adminis- 
tration ? 
Give an account of the ballot reform. 
Did California adopt the Australian Ballot Law ? 
What were the principal issues of the campaign of 1892 ? 



CHAPTER n. 



During this administration a great many things of 
national importance took place. A revolu- 



ClavelKnd— January, 1893. The Queen, Liliuokalani, 

1898 CO 1897. , , . . , 

desinng to increase her power, proposed a 
new constitution. The people objected. The Queen 
c' was deposed and a repub- 
lican form of government 
was established. During 
the progress of the revolu- 
tion, troops were landed 
from an American cruiser 
for the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens and property. 
Commissioners were sent 
to the United States to 
propose annexation. A 
treaty was agreed upon, 
but before the Senate 
could pass upon the same, 




QUEEK LILIUOKALANI. 



Harrison's administration came to a close. President 
to the Islands 
report upon the 



Cleveland sent a special 
to make an investigation and 
condition of Hawaii and con- 
cerning the revolution. The 
commissioner reported that the suc- 
cess of the revolution was due to 
the encouragement of the United 
States minister and the landing 
of United States troops. After 



Tti* Hawaiian AITalp. 

ThaPanleoriBSa. 
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receiving this report, President Cleveland and his Secre- 
tary of State, Walter Q. Gresham, endeavored to right the 
wrong they believed had been committed. However, 
nothing was done until the succeeding administration. 
In July, 1898, a joint resolution was passed in Congress 
for the recognition of the Islands and for their temporary 
government, and the group of twelve islands, with an 
area of 6,677 square miles and a population of about 
100,000 people, became a part of American territory. 

In 1893 over three hundred banks suspended business 
or failed. Manufactories all over the country closed, 

The Panic of ^^^ ^ period of great distress set in. The 
*8®^* steady fall in the value of silver bullion was 

a serious blow to the prosperity of the great silver-pro- 
ducing states, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Nevada, and the territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona. Colorado alone had 15,000 miners who 
were made idle and had to be fed by charity. The Presi- 
dent called a special session of Congress, and on November 
I, 1893, t^^ compulsory purchase clause in the Sherman 
Act was repealed. The industrial depression, however, 
continued. Prices did not rise, manufactories did not 
open, and when the year ended, the receipts of the govern- 
ment were thirty -four million dollars behind the expen- 
ditures. The Democratic party then presented a new 
tariff bill to Congress, called the Wilson Bill. It became 
a law at midnight, August 27, 1894, without President 
Cleveland's signature. One of the provisions of the law 
was for a tax of two per cent on all incomes above 
$4,000 per year. The Supreme Court declared this 
portion of the law unconstitutional. The administration 
found it necessary to raise money by the issuing of bonds, 
and during the years 1894 and 1895, $262,000,000 were 
added to our bonded debt. 
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Venezuela and Great Britain had long been contending 
as to the proper boundary between the former state and 

British Guiana. The United States desired 

Th6 Vdnezu- 

elan Bound- to bring about the settlement of the dispute 

ftpy Dispute. 

by arbitration. Great Britain refused to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration and questioned the right of the 

United States to 
interfere. Great 
Britain was in- 
formed that un- 
der the Monroe 
Doctrine the es- 
tablished policy 
of the United 
States is against 
a forcible in- 
crease of any 
VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY. territory of a 

European power in the New World. It was finally 
decided to settle the matter by arbitration. 

A Court of Arbitration, which met in Paris in 1893, 
composed of two members from the United States, two from 

Great Britain, one from France, one from 
Italy, and one from Sweden and Norway, 
took into consideration the seal fisheries in the Bering 
Sea. Our government made two main contentions- 
First, that the United States had jurisdiction and dominion 
in the Bering Sea. Second, that the seals making their 
home and rearing their young on the islands of this sea 
were our property, even though they might migrate far 
out into the Pacific Ocean. The Court decided against 
the United States, but issued regulations for the protec- 
tion of the seals. 

The four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 




The Fur Seal. 
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America was celebrated by the World's Fair at Chicago. 

The World's ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ greatest international 
^**'' exhibition ever held. The magnificent 

buildings, and the display of wealth and industry, were a 
marvelous revelation of the matchless development of the 
New World, and particularly of the Great West. 



QUESTIONS. 

Give an account of the life of Grover Cleveland. 
What caused the revolution in the Hawaiian Islands ? 
What part did the American navy take in the affieiir ? 
What action did President Cleveland take in the matter? 
When did the Hawaiian Islands become American territory ? 
What caused the panic of 1893 ? 

What methods of relief did President Cleveland propose ? 
Tell what you can about the Wilson TariflF Bill. 
What was the Venezuelan boundary dispute ? 
What is the Monroe Doctrine ? 
Define what is meant by arbitration. 

What were the two main contentions of our government in the 
Seal Fisheries question ? 
What event did the World's Fair at Chicago celebrate? 
Tell what you can about the World's Fair. 



CHAPTER ffl. 



The Eleetion 
of 1896. 



The Democratic party nominated William J. Bryan of 
Nebraska and Arthur Sewall of Maine. The People's 

Party also chose Mr. Bryan for the Presi- 
dency, but nominated Thomas E. Watson of 
Georgia for the Vice-Presidency. The platforms demanded 
the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at 
the present ratio of i6 to i. The Republican party nom- 
inated William McKinley of Ohio and Garret A. Hobart 
of New Jersey. They declared in their platform against 
"the free coinage of gold and silver, except by international 
agreement with the leading commercial nations of the 
world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, and until 
such agreement can be attained the existing gold stand- 
ard must be observed. ' ' The silver question was the chief 
subject of dispute. It was a cam- 
paign of discussion and argument, 
and not of abuse. McKinley re- 
mained at his home in Canton, in 
Ohio, and delegations visited him 
from all parts of the United States. 
Bryan, who entered the campaign 
with a national reputation as a great 
orator, visited all parts of the coun- 
try, making a number of speeches 
every day. The Republicans were 
successful. McKinley and Hobart 
were elected, receiving 271 electoral 
votes and Mr. Bryan 176, but in 
many states the electoral vote was 
gained by a small majority. Presi- 
dent McKinley was inaugurated 



TOPICAL STUDIES. 

President MeKlnley. 

William J. Bryan. 

The Dlngley TariffBlU. 

The Destruetion of the 
Maine. 

Congress Prepares 
for War. 

War Declared. 

The Battle of Manila. 

Naval Operations at 
Santiago. 

The Land Operations 
at Santiago. 

The Surrender of San- 
tiago. 

The Porto Rleo Expe- 
dition. 

The Capture of Manila. 

Spain Sues for Peaee. 

The Peaee Protocol. 

The Treaty of Peaee. 
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March 4, 1897. Two 
days after his inaugu- 
ration he called an 
extra session of Con- 
gress for the purpose 
of providing an ample 
revenue for the gov- 
ernment. Congress 
soon passed an act 
known as the Dingley 
TarifiFBill. Then im- 
mediately followed a 
series of startling 
events which seemed 
to change the 
destiny of the United 
States and its history. 
The sympathy of the 
United States had 
long been with the 
Cubans, who had been 
fighting for their in- 
dependence. General 
Weyler. who was in 
command at Havana, 
had pursued a vigorous and cruel policy toward the people. 
When the relation between our government and that of 
Spain was at its highest tension, the battle-ship Maine was 
sent on a peaceful mission to Havana. The 
noble vessel anchored in the harbor. Cour- 
tesies were exchanged. The Maine wasled 
to an anchorage by the Spaniards. On the night of 
February 15, 1898, it was destroyed by an explosion in 
which 265 of its crew perished. A wave of horror and 
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indignation swept over our country. The people held 
themselves in check until a board of inquiry, which was 
at work, should report whether Spain was responsible for 
the disaster. The board was in session in Havana and at 
Key West for four weeks. Divers were employed on the 
wreck, numerous witnesses were examined, and much 
expert testimony was taken. A unanimous decision was 
reached by the court March 21st, and was as follows : 

"Thatthe loss of the Maine was not in any respect due to 
fault or negligence on the part of any of the officers or mem- 
bers of her crew; that the 
^^■C^ ship was destroyed by the 

^m^ \ explosion of a submarine 

vSt^St ^ mine, which caused the 

.\* ^: Iji. I partial explosion of two 

or more of her forward 
magazines; and that no 
evidence has been obtain- 
able fixing the responsi- 
bility for the destruction 
of the Maine upon any 
person or persons." 

The court of inquiry 
was composed of Captain 
W. T. Sampson, of the Iowa; Captain F. C. Chadwick, 
of the New York; Lieutenant- Commander W. P. Potter, 
of the New York; and Lieutenant- Commander Adolph 
Marix, of the Vermont. 

The finding of the court was, that the Maine had been 
blown up by external means, and popular opinion in the 
United States supplied the motive behind the means — 
Spanish treachery, although not necessarily with the con- 
currence or knowledge of the highest Spanish authorities. 
Indeed, there was no disposition to impute guilt to Mar< 
shal Blanco, the successor of Weyler at Havana. 




WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 
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But by the time the verdict of the court was rendered, 
the war fever ia the United States had risen. It was 
reflected in Congress by the appropriation 
ppeparasfor of $50,000,000 " for national defense," the 
vote on the passage of the bill in both houses 
being unanimous. It was reflected in the War and Navy 
Departments by the activity in recruiting, the purchase of 
vessels and war material 
at home and abroad, and 
the dispatch of agents to 
buy warships in Europe. 
April 13th the Foreign 
A&irs Committees of 
War Da- ^^^ Houses 
dared. reported joint 

resolutions, which be- 
came the subject ol con- 
ference, and on April 
i8th the con ferrees agreed 
upon the folio wing, which 
QDEFN RBGBNT OF SPAIN ^^^ adopted in the Sen- 

ate by a vote of yeas 42, nays 35, not voting 12, and in 
the House of Representatives by a vote of yeas 311, nays 
6, not voting 38 (in the House the Democrats voted gen- 
erally with the Republicans): 

WhbrHAS, The abhorrent conditions which have 
existed for more than three years in the Island of Cuba, 
so near our own borders, have shocked the moral sense 
of the people of the United States, have been a disgrace to 
civilization, culminating as they have in the destruction 
of a United States battle-ship, with 266 of its officers 
and crew, while on a friendly visit in the harbor of 
Havana, and cannot longer be endured, as has been set 
forth by the President of the United States in his message 
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to Congress of April 11, 1898, upon which the action of 
Congress was invited; therefore. 

Resolved, By the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled — 

First — That the people of the island of Cuba are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second — That it is the dut> of the United States to de 
mand and the government of the United States does 
hereby demand that the government of Spain at once 




THB MAINE 
Drawa from dcKrlpllao by an onlooker an the S S State of Waihiogton 

rehnquish its authority and government in the island of 
Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba 
and Cuban waters. 

r^iVrf— Thatthe President of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, directed and empowered to use the entire land 
and naval forces of the United States, and to call into the 
actual service of the United States the militia of the sev- 
eral states, to such extent as may be necessary to carry 
these resolutions into effect. 
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Fourth— ThiX the United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion, or control over said island, except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination when that is com- 
pleted to leave the government and control of the island 
to its people. 

This resolution was signed by the President at 11:24 
o'clock A, M., April 20th. A copy was served on the 
Spanish minister, who asked for his passports, and im- 
mediately departed from Washington, and the contents 
were cabled to the United States minister at Madrid, 
with instructions to officially communicate them to the 
Spanish government, giving it until April 23d to reply. 
But Minister Woodford was 
not permitted by Spain to pre- 
sent the ultimatum of the 
United States, for, while he 
was preparing to do so, on the 
morning of April 21st he re- 
ceived, at seven o'clock, his 
passports from the Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and this act constituted the 
actual beginning of war. 

The Spanish Cortes had 
been convened; the Queen 
Regent, accompanied by the 
boy Sling, had appeared be- 
fore it in state and read an 
address calling upon it to 
provide for the national de- 
fense and rally around the 
3 ALFONho OF faPAiN thronc, and on April 24th it 
formally recognized the existence of war. 
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The Presideal on April 21st proclaimed the blockade 
of the coast of Cuba aad ordered Admiral Sampson's fleet 
to enforce it. On April 23d he issued a call for 125,000 
volunteers. The next few days, the movement of 
volunteer troops began, while the regular army was being 
concentrated at Chickamaaga. An extensive camp was 
laid out at Tampa, Florida. 

On May ist. Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila Bay 
ThaB&uiaof ^'^0°^ Hongkong and fired the shot that 
■&niia. thrilled the world. At sunrise he engaged 

the Spanish fleet of war vessels commanded by Admiral 
Montojo. Before noon 
the Spanish fleet was 
entirely destroyed, 
with a loss of 412 
officers and men killed 
and wounded, while 
on the American side 
there were none killed 
and but seven 
wounded. This naval 
victory was so com- 
plete and effective that 
the name of Dewey 
has become celebrated 
in .'iong, story and his- 
tory as the great 
American hero. 

On May 31st, the 
combined fleets of 



O 




tlont at 
SanttEiBO. 



Sa 



at the entrance of Santiago. 



son and 
Schley 
bombarded the forts 
Cervera with his entire fleet 
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was "bottled up" in the harbor. The American fleet 
was unable to enter the harbor, on account of the mines 




planted in the channel. The national experts decided 
that a land force was necessary to drive the Spanish out. 
In order that Certfera 
should have no oppor- 
tunity to escape. Naval 
Constructor Richard P. 
Hobsou conceived the 
brilliant and daring 
scheme of sinking the 
Merrimac at the entrance 
of the harbor. Con- 
structor Hobson, with 
seven men, volunteered 
to take the Merrimac and 
sink her in 
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part of the channel. Under the eyes of the American 
fleet and the guns of the Spanish forts, the Merrimac 
was pushed in at full steam and a hole blown in her 
hull and she was sunk. Hobson and his men escaped 
the shots of the enemy on a small craft, but were 
captured by the Spaniards. This was on June 3d. There 
was now nothing for the fleet to do but to wait the com- 
ing of the land forces. In the mean time the battle-ship 
Oregon had sailed from 
San Francisco around 
Cape Horn and joined the 
fleet at Santiago, a dis- 
tance of 14,000 miles in 
lessthansix weeks. After 
the landing of General 
Shafter's army and the 
attack on the outer works 
of the city of Santiago bad 
begun, the fleet assisted 

\ery much by takmg up 
positions enfilading the 
shore batteries. Cervera, 
finding that the channel 
was not entirely obstruct- 
ed by the Merrimac, and 
knowing that the ad- 
vent of the army meant 
the capture of his ships, 
determined to make an 
effort to save a part of 
tbem by steaming boldly 
out and rushing by the Americans. He pushed his vessels 
out in single column, and, once past the batteries, turned 
at right angles, well knowing that the Brooklyn, the 
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fastest of ttieblockaders, would be in ttie lead, and hoping, 
by concentrating his heaviest fire upon her, to destroy her 
and escape with at least a part of his fleet. The time chosen 
was Sunday morning, July 3d, about 9:30 o'clock. The 
four Spanish armored cruisers and two torpedo boats were 
destroj^d within two hours after the openiDg gun, with 
a loss of6oo killed and drowned to the Spanish, and nearly 
2, 000 captured, Including Admiral Cervera. On the- 
American sidethelosswasoneman killed and one wounded. 

After the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet, Santi- 
ago harbor was presumed 
to be open to the Ameri- 
can ships, but on account 
of the mines it was 
thought wise to delay an 
entrance, and the snbse- 
qnent fighting by the land 
forces brought about the 
capitulation of the city. 
There was practically, on 
the part of Spain, but 
little initiative after this 
affair, and the remainder 
of the war was spent by 
the fleet in convoying 
troop vessels to Santiago and Porto Rico, and in main- 
taining the blockade and capturing prizes. 

At the beginning of the war, the problem being whether 
the American or Spanish navy was superior, it was not 
designed to use troops in Porto Rico or 
Cuba. The plan, as a whole, was to pre- 
pare and hold them in readiness, and when 
the sickly season was over, to transport them to Cuba to 
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take the offensive. But at the same time it was known 
that the Cubans were 
starving, and to relieve 
them, and to arm the 
Cuban soldiers, several 
small expeditions were 
planned and carried out. 
The first was under the 
direction of Brigadier- 
General R. C. Hall, and 
the immediate com- 
mander was Capt. J. J. 
O'Connell, First United 
States Infantry. It suc- 
ceeded in landing sup- 
plies for the Cuban military forces and food stores for the 
reconcentrados. Several expeditions were subsequently 
made by Capt. J. H. Dorst, Fourth United States Cav- 
alry. A large expedition, consisting of 5,000 oEBcers and 
men, under command of Major-General W. R, Shafter, 
United States Volunteers, was organized, and designed 
to land at Tunas, on the south side of Cuba, but the news 
of Cervera's fleet being on the route north caused the sus- 
pension of tbis movement. 

On May 30tS definite information was received that 
Cervera was in the harbor of Santiago, and that the navy 
needed the assistance of the army to capture him. This 
was the cause of the famous Santiago campaign. Orders 
were given to General Shafter to put his entire corps — the 
Fifth — on transports and take it to Santiago. At the 
time it was expected that the transports engaged would 
take about 25,000 men. Of this expedition General Miles, 
in his report, says : "It was found that many of the 
Steamers were not suitable for transport service, they 
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faaTtng been entirely boilt for freight service and not 
equipped for properly conveying troops and munitions of 
war. The accnmnlation 
of the lai^ amount of 
supplies and war material 
for 70,000 men at Tampa 
had crowded that place, 
and owing to the absence 
of depots and facilities for 
handling that amount of 
material .occasioned great 
delay in properly equip- 
ping the expedition in- 
tended for Santiago. It 
was, however, supplied, 
and orders given for the 
proper embarkation of troops, which were to sail June 
8th. The movement was, however, suspended, owing to 
the report received that the Spanish war-vessels had been 
seen in the Nicholas channel. The expedition, consisting 
of S03 officers and 14,935 troops, finally sailed on June 
14th, leaving some 10,000 troops that were expected to 
move with the expedition, but which could not do so 
owing to the insufficient amount of transportation. " 

In his own report General Shafter places the number 
of officers on the expedition as 815, and the men 16,072. 
On the morning of June 20th the convoy arrived off Guan- 
tanamo Bay, where some two weeks before a small force 
of marines had landed and successfully held the town and 
adjacent country. On June 22d the disembarkation of 
the army began at Daiquiri. By night, 6,000 troops had 
made land, and on the 23d a similar number were disem- 
barked, and by the evening of the 24th the troops were 
all on shore. The Spanish troops made but little resist- 
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ance, and on June 23d General La wton's division reached 
Siboney. It pushed for- 
ward on the 24th, so that 
Kent's division might 
occupy the place on that 
day. The Americans 
were assisted by a body 
of Cubans of uncertaiD 
number, under General 
Garcia, during these 
movements. 

The orders then con- 
templated that I,awton's 
division should take up 
on June Z4th a strong 
defensive position on the road from Siboney to Santiago, 
and Kent's division was to be held near Santiago. Gen- 
eral Bates' brigade was to be in support of Lawton, while 
Wheeler's cavalry division was to be in the rear, on the 
load from Daiquiri to Siboney. General Young's brigade, 
of Wheeler's division, however, passed Lawton on the 
night of the 23d-24th, and was therefore in advance on 
the morning of the 24th. It consisted of part of the Tenth 
United States Cavalry and two battalions of the First 
Volunteer Cavalry, known as the Rough Riders. On the 
road to Santiago, about three miles from Siboney, is a 
strong natural position called I,as Guasimas. Here the 
enemy were posted In considerable strength, and Young's 
brigade of 964 men. including the Rough Riders, was 
taken by surprise. After an obstinate resistance the enemy 
were driven from their position vrith a reported loss of 9 
killed and 37 wounded. The Americans lost i ofiScer and 
15 men killed, and 6 officers and 46 men wounded. 
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After this engagement the time ap to Juae 30th was 
spent in concentrating the American troops and making 
preparations for further advance. To the northeast of 
Santiago was the village of £1 Caney, and on the same 
side, some two or three miles from it, were the San Juan 
hills and block-houses. It was evident, that the proper 
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approach to the town was by that direction, and therefore 
it was decided to attack and carry these positions without 
further delay. There were but four light batteries, of 
four guns each, in the army, and Lawton's division, 
assisted by Capron's battery, was ordered to move out that 
day — ^June 30th — and make an attack early in the morn- 
ing of July ist toward El Caney. Then, after carrying 
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El Caney, he was to move by the road of that na m 
toward Santiago, and take a position on the extreme right 
of the line. Grimes' battery, of the Second, attached to 
Kent's division, had orders the same afternoon to prepare 
the way next morning for the advance of Kent's and 
Wheeler's divisions on the San Juan hilla, the attack on 
which was to be delayed by the infantry until Lawton's 
guns were heard at El Caney. 

About this time the news was brought that the Spanish 
General Pando, with reinforcements of 8,000 men, was 
making rapid approach and would soon enter Santiago 
from the northwest. Early on July ist, Lawtoti was in 
position, Chaffee's brigade on the right, Ludlow's on the 
left, and Miles' in the center. The conflict opened at six 
o'clock A. M., and soon became general. The naturally 
strong position of the enemy was rendered doubly so by 
stone block-houses and forts. After two hours' fighting 
Bates' brigade was ordered from the rear to the support 
of Lawton, and the battle continued. It was in these 
assaults that the Seventy- First Regiment of New York 
Volunteers participated. The Spaniards fought with great 
obstinacy, but were slowly and surely driven from their 
intrenchments and forced to retire. After Lawton had 
become well engaged. Grimes' battery from the heights 
of El Pozo opened fire on the San Juan block-houses very 
effectively. The Spaniards replied with field pieces and 
smokeless powder. They soon had our range, while their 
smokeless powder made it difficult to determine their 
exact locality. 

The troops of Wheeler's and Kent's divisions, which 
up to this time had been partially concealed, were ordered 
to deploy — Wheeler to the right, toward Lawton, and 
Kent to the left. We here quote General Shatter: 

**In the mean time Kent's division, with the exception 
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of two regiments of Hawkins* brigade, being thus un- 
covered, moved rapidly to the front from the forks 
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previously mentioned in the road, utilizing both trails, 
but more especially the one to the left, and, crossing the 
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creek, formed for attack in the front of San Juan Hill. 
During this formation the Second Brigade suffered 
severely. While personally superintending this move- 
ment, its gallant commander. Colonel Wikoff, was 
killed. The command of the brigade then devolved 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel Worth, Thirteenth Infantry, 
who was soon severely wounded, and next upon Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Liscum, Twenty-fourth Infantry, who, five 
minutes later, also fell under the terrible fire of the 
enemy, and the command of the brigade then developed 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel Ewers, Ninth Infantry. 

** While the formation just described was taking place. 
General Kent took measures to hurry forward his rear 
brigade. The Tenth and Second Infantry were ordered 
to follow Wikoff's brigade, while the Twenty-first was 
sent on the right-hand road to support the First Brigade, 
under General Hawkins, who had crossed the stream 
and formed on the right of the division. The Second 
and Tenth Infantry, Col. E. P. Pearson commanding, 
moved forward in good order on the left of the division, 
passed over a green knoll, and drove the enemy back 
toward his trenches. 

* 'After completing their formation under a destructive 
fire, and advancing a short distance, both divisions found 
in their front a wide bottom, in which had been placed 
a barbed-wire entanglement, and beyond which was a 
high hill, along the crest of which the enemy was 
strongly posted. Nothing daunted, these brave men 
pushed forward to drive the enemy from his chosen 
position, both divisions losing heavily. In this assault. 
Colonel Hamilton, Lieutenants Smith and Shipp were 
killed, and Colonel Carroll, Lieutenants Thayer and 
Meyer, all in the cavalry, were wounded." 

The battle of July ist, called the battle of El Caney, 
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was over, with the Americans holding strongly all they 
had gained during the day. The losses were very 
heavy, and the reputed coming of General Pando made 
it necessary at once to continue the struggle the next 
day, and gain a decided victory before the enemy could 
be strengthened. The troops had advanced and 
carried certain positions, but the enemy was evidently in 
stronger ones, and it was necessary to drive him out at 
once. During the afternoon of July ist the two remain- 
ing batteries were brought up and placed in position near 
Grimes, and directed to play on the enemy's trenches. 
General Duffield's brigade, composed of the Thirty-third 
and Thirty-fourth Michigan and a Massachusetts regiment, 
was ordered to assault Aguadores, a small outpost. 
During the afternoon and night of July ist the American 
lines were rearranged and strengthened, and on the morn- 
ing of the 2d, the enemy himself opened the battle by 
making a fierce assault. But while Kent and Wheeler 
remained behind their works repelling numerous assaults, 
Lawton advanced his lines and gained strong and com- 
manding positions on the right. On the morning of 
July 3d the fighting was renewed, but the enemy soon 
gave way and firing ceased. 

At 8:30 o'clock A. M. this day General Shafter made a 
demand on the Spanish commander for the surrender of 
his army and the city of Santiago. This message went 
under a flag of truce, and while the demand was not ac- 
cepted, there was sufficient evidence of a willingness to 
negotiate for General Shafter to determine to wait. The 
destruction of Cervera's squadron had had its effect. In 
the mean time, while reinforcements for the Americans 
were on their way, there was continual parleying, so that 
finally on July 17th the Spaniards surrendered the city 
and province of Santiago de Cuba, with over 22,000 
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troops. Thus ended the campaign. It was won by the 

splendid discipline and courage of the soldiers. The 

losses of the three days — ^July ist, 3d, and 3d — were 22 

officers and 20S men killed, and 3i of&cers and 1,203 ^^° 

wounded, and 79 men missing. The Spanish loss is not 

accurately known, but is believed to be upward of 1,500 

officers and men killed and wounded. 

The Santiago campaign was marked by superb fighting, 

courage, and discipline on the part of the private soldier 

andhisimmediateof&cers. 

Manila was 
The Popto 
Rieo Bzpedi- won through 

the navy and 
practically by it. The 
Porto Rican campaign 
was a general's campaign 
and the only brilliant 
land movement of the 
war. From beginning 
to end it was well 
planned and executed. 
GEN. NKi^N A. MILES. ^fac Credit bclongs to the 

commanding general of 
the army. Early in June he contemplated a movement 
on Porto Rico, when the time should arrive, but it was 
not till Santiago had fallen that his way was clear. On 
July 2ist he left Guantanamo, Cuba, with 3,415 officers 
and men. Porto Rico was then garrisoned by a force of 
8.233 Spanish regulars and 9,107 volunteers. Other 
expeditions were embarked and hastened to strengthen 
General Miles' force. 

It was presumed that he would attempt to land at Port 
Fajardo, near San Juan, the principal town. The first 
bit of strategy in the war was exhibited in the skill with 
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which his movements were concealed. Directing the navy 
to shell the town of Ponce, while other vessels made 
demonstrations off San Juan, he landed his troops quietly 
and quickly on July 25th at Guanica, near Ponce, and 
after a short but spirited engagement the Spanish troops 
were driven back. Between this time and July 31st the 
brigades of Generals Ernst, Schwan, and Henry disem- 
barked and were rapidly thrown out in the various roads 
leading around the island, but the stronger force was kept 
on the main causeway leading direct from Ponce to San 
Juan. An engagement occurred August loth, in which 
the army lost i man killed and 16 wounded. At Coamo, 
on August 9th, the troops under General Ernst had an 
engagement resulting in the capture of 167 Spanish 
soldiers. 

All preparations had been made by August 12th for a 
decisive combat, when the news of suspension of hostili- 
ties arrived. In his report General Miles says: ** Dur- 
ing nineteen days of active campaign on the island of 
Porto Rico a large portion of the island was captured by 
United States forces and brought under our control. 
Our forces were in such a position as to make the Spanish 
positions untenable, outside of that of the garrison of 
San Juan. The Spaniards had been defeated or captured 
in six different engagements which took place, and in 
every direction and position they had occupied up to 
that time. The success of the enterprise was largely 
due to the good generalship and skill of the ofl&cers in 
command of the different divisions and brigades. Strategy 
and skillful tactics accomplished what might have 
occasioned serious loss in any other way. The loss of 
the enemy in killed, wounded, and captured was 
nearly ten times our own, which was only 3 killed 
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and 40 wounded. Thus the island of Porto Rico be- 
came a part of the United States.' ' 

The capture of Porto Rico was the last active land 
operation of the war. 

Early in May the news of the destraction of the 
Spanish fleet at Manila] was received, and the further 
ThB CKptar« information that although Dewey might 
ofMaDiia. take the city by bombardment, he could 
not hold it or the adjacent country without land forces. 




BATTLE OF MANILA BAY. 

Gen. Wesley Merritt was appointed military governor 
-of the Philippine Islands, and assigned to the command 
of the Eighth Corps, with the headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. He was directed to prepare and send his troops as 
rapidly as possible to the investment of Manila. Trans- 
ports were chartered, and on May 25th the first expedi- 
lion, consisting of 158 officers and 3,428 men, sailed. 
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Other expeditions rapidly followed on June 3d, 27th, 
and 29th, in middle August and in September and 
October. General Merritt himself accompanied the 
third expedition, and arrived at the Philippines late in 
July. The preceding expeditions, commanded by 
Generals Anderson and Greene, had invested the outer 
lines of Manila, and, with the assistance of the insurgents 
under Chief Aguinaldo, had fairly well surrounded the 
Spanish lines. Malate, a suburb of Manila, was the 
center of the Spanish position. The American forces 
were, on July 31st, reinforced by a division under General 
Mac Arthur, making their strength something over 11,000 
men. About 750 yards in front of Malate a line of 
breastworks 250 yards long was thrown up, and behind this 
were posted the Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry 
and part of the Utah Volunteer Artillery. The insurgents 
had withdrawn to celebrate some feast, and the Spanish, 
over 3,000 strong, determined to take advantage of this 
fact to attack the American position. They assaulted 
both flanks and the front, and securing a cross fire, pretty 
thoroughly demoralized the Pennsylvanians. The Utah 
battery was cooler, but was being thrown into confusion 
when the opportune arrival of a simall force of regulars. 
Battery K, Third Artillery, restored confidence. The 
Pennsylvanians had suffered severely in endeavoring to 
move four companies across an open field to reinforce the 
right flank. Couriers were dispatched for General 
Greene and for reinforcements and ammunition. The 
courier was met by Captain O'Hara, of the Third Artil- 
lery, who, without waiting for orders, sent out the re^ 
maining battery, H, of the Third, and himself hastened 
to assist Lieutenants Krayenbuhl and Kessler, who, with 
Battery K, had succeeded in bringing the advancing Span^ 
iards to a halt. The arrival of Battery H made the regular 
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battalion about 125 men, and they going in with a cheet 
and a rapid and most effective fire, the enemy was soon put 
to rout. Reinforcements under Greene soon arrived, 
and the Spanish were driven off. The honors of the 
day seem to have rested entirely with the small regular 
battalion. The following night there was more fighting. 
The total loss to the Spaniards was very heavy, while to 
the Americans it was slight. On the arrival of General 
Merritt it was at once determined to force the situation. 
The Spanish commander was summoned to surrender, 
and asked for time to consult with his government. A 
truce was granted and prolonged until August 13th, when 
it was decided by the American commanders to end the 
suspense by an immediate land and sea attack. The 
bombardment by the fleet opened in the morning of that 
<iay, while General Greene attacked the city defenses, 
losing 8 killed and 40 wounded. Not long after noon 
Manila capitulated. 

The destruction of the effective force of its navy, the 
evident inability of its arms to resist the conquest of its 
Spain Sues colonial possessions by the enemy, and the 
-tor Peaee. exhaustion of its finances at last satisfied the 
Spanish ministry that the time had arrived when it 
must brave public sentiment at home, if needs be, and 
«eek for peace. The French ambassador in the United 
States was made the medium of an inquiry if the United 
States government would be willing to intimate what 
terms it would require as a condition of the cessation of 
hostilities. On July 26th, M. Cambon, the ambassador, 
approached the President informally on the subject. His 
advances were favorably considered, and on July 30th he 
received from the President an outline of the conditions 
ivhich our government would require. On August 9th 
these were formally accepted by Spain, and the French 
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ambassador was officially clothed with power by the 
Spanish Government to sign a protocol. 

This instrument was drawn up by Secretary of State 
The Peace ^^^ ^^^ Ambassador Cambon, and for- 
ppotoeoi. mally signed by them August itth, at 4:25 

o*clock in the afternoon. Its exact text was as follows : 
Protocol of agreement between the United States and 
Spain, embodying the terms of a basis for the establish- 
ment of peace between the two countries : 

William R. Day, Secretary of State of the United States, 
and His Excellency Jules Cambon, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the Republic of France 
at Washington, respectfully possessing for this purpose 
full authority from the government of the United States 
and the government of Spain, have concluded and signed 
the following articles, embodying the terms on which the 
two governments have agreed in respect to the matters 
hereinafter set forth, having in view the establishment of 
peace between the two countries, that is to say : 

ARTICI.E I. Spain will relinquish all claim of sover- 
eignty over and title to Cuba. 

ARTICI.K II. Spain will cede to the United States the 
island of Porto Rico and other islands now under Spanish 
sovereignty in the West Indies, and also an island in the 
Ladrones to be selected by the United States. 

ARTIC1.K III. The United States will occupy and hold 
the city, bay, and harbor of Manila pending the conclusion, 
of the treaty of peace, which shall determine the control, 
disposition and government of the Philippines. 

ARTICI.K IV. Spain will immediately evacuate Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and other islands now under Spanish sov- 
ereignty in the West Indies; and to this end each govern- 
ment will, within ten days after the signing of this 
protocol, appoint commissioners, and the commissioners 
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SO appointed shall, within thirty days after the signing of 
this protocol, meet at Havana for the purpose of arrang- 
ing and carrying out the details of the aforesaid evacuation 
of Cuba and the adjacent Spanish islands, and each 
government will, within ten days after the signing of this 
protocol, appoint other commissioners, who shall, within 
thirty days after the signing of this protocol, meet at San 
Juan, in Porto Rico, for the purpose of arranging and 
carrying out the details of the aforesaid evacuation of Porto 
Rico and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in 
the West Indies. 

ARTICI.E V. The United States and Spain will each 
appoint not more than five commissioners to treat of peace, 
and the commissioners so appointed shall meet at Paris 
not later than October i, 1898, and proceed to the nego- 
tiation and conclusion of a treaty of peace, which treaty 
shall be subject to ratification according to the respective 
constitutional forms of the two countries. 

Artici^E VI. Upon the conclusion and signing of this 
protocol, hostilities between the two countries shall be 
suspended, and notice to that effect shall be given as soon 
as possible by each government to the commanders of its 
military and naval forces. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in English and in 
French, by the undersigned, who have hereunto set their 
hands and seals, the 12th day of August, 1898. 

W11.1.1AM R. Day. [seai.] 
Jules Cambon. [seal] 

The Treaty of Peace, — The following is a synopsis of 
the Treaty of Peace : 

Article i provides for the relinquishment of Cuba. 

Article 2 provides for the cession of Porto Rico. 

Article 3 provides for the cession of the Philippines for 
the sum of $20,000,000 as compensation. 
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Article 4 embraces the plans for the cession of the 
Philippines, including the return of Spanish prisoners in 
the hands of the Tagalos, 

Article 5 deals with the cession of barracks, war 
materials, arms, stores, buildings, and all property apper- 
taining to the Spanish administration in the Philippines. 

Article 6 is a renunciation by both nations of their 
respective claims against each other and the citizens of 
each other. 

Article 7 grants to Spanish trade and shipping in the 
Philippines the same treatment as American trade and 
shipping for a period of ten years. 

Article 8 provides for the release of all prisoners of war 
held by Spain and of all prisoners held by her for political 
offenses committed in the colonies acquired by the United 
States. 

Article 9 guarantees the legal rights of Spaniards 
remaining in Cuba. 

Article 10 establishes religious freedom in the Philip- 
pines and guarantees to all churches equal rights. 

Article 1 1 provides for the composition of courts and 
other tribunals in Porto Rico and Cuba. 

Article 12 provides for the administration of justice in 
Porto Rico and Cuba. 

Article 13 provides for the continuance for five years of 
Spanish copyrights in ceded territories, giving Spanish 
books admittance free of duty. 

Article 14 provides for the establishment of consulates 
by Spain in the ceded territories. 

Article 15 grants to Spanish commerce in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines the same treatment as to Ameri- 
can for ten years, Spanish shipping to be treated as 
coasting vessels. 

Article 16 stipulates that the obligations of the United 
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States to Spanish citizens and property in Cuba shall 
terminate with the withdrawal of the United States 
authorities from the island. 

Article 17 provides that the treaty must be ratified 
within six months from the date of signing by the 
respective governments in order to be binding. 

Under the supervision of the evacuation commissioners, 
the removal of Spanish troops from Cuba and Porto Rico 
began immediately after the arrival of the American com- 
missioners in those islands. The complete evacuation of 
Porto Rico was accomplished by October 17th, and on 
October i8th the United States flag was hoisted at San 
Juan and the United States came into formal possession 
of the island. 



QUESTIONS. 

What was the Dingley TariflF Bill ? 
Who was General Weyler ? 
TeU about the loss of the Maine. 
How did Congress prepare for war ? 
Give the substance of the resolutions. 
How did Spain receive the declaration of war ? 
How did the President secure troops ? 
Describe the battle of Manila. 
Give an account of the life of Dewey. 
Give an account of the naval operations at Santiago. 
Describe Hobson's heroic deed. 
Give an account of the destruction of Cervera's fleet. 
Give an account of the landing of American troops on the island 
of Cuba. 
Who were the Rough Riders ? 
Describe the battle of El Caney. 

Name some of the prominent generals who took part in the battle* 
Give an account of General Shafter. 
Tell about the surrender of the Spanish commander. 
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Give an account of the Porto Rico expedition. 

Describe the capture of Manila. 

Name some of the generals who took part. 

Give an account of how our troops were taken to Manila. 

How did Spain make overtures for peace ? 

What is meant by the peace protocol ? 

Describe the protocol between the United States and Spain. 

By whom was the protocol signed ? 

What was the treaty of peace ? 

Give the essential features of it. 



CHAPTER IV. 



February 4, 1899, the war between the Filipinos 
under Aguinaldo and the Americans began. The fight- 
ing, which continued for several days in the vicinity of 
Manila, was very severe. The American loss was 57 
killed and 215 wounded. 
500 Filipinos were killed 
and 1,000 wounded and 
500 captured. In all the 
engagements which fol- 
lowed up to February i, 
1 900, the Americans were 
almost uniformly suc- 
cessful, the enemy re- 
tiring after making a 
more or less determined 
stand. A chronology of 
events is as follows ; 
February 10th — Battle of Caloocan. 
March 13th to 19th— General Wheaton attacked and 
occupied Pasig. 

March 21st to 30th — General MacArthur advanced 
toward and captured Malolos. 

April 25th to May 5th — General MacArthur captured 
Calumpit and San Fernando. 

April 22d to May 17th — General 
Lawton led an expedition to San 
Isidro, 

June loth to rgth — Generab 
Lawton and Wheaton advanced 
south to Imus. 
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June 26th — General Hall took Calamba. 

Military operations were partially suspended during the 
rainy season, but General MacArthur captured Angeles, 
August 1 6th. 

Meanwhile the southern islands were occupied by the 
American forces; Iloiloby General Miller February nth, 
Cebu by the navy March 27th, and Negros, Mindanao, 
and the smaller islands subsequently. 

A treaty was concluded with the Sultan of Sulu, in 
which his rights were guaranteed, and he acknowledged 
the supremacy of the United States. 

The Philippine Commission appointed by the President, 
and composed of President J. G. Schurman of Cornell 
University; Professor Dean Worcester, Charles Denby, 
late Minister to China; Admiral Dewey, and General Otis, 
began its labors at Manila March 20th and continued 
until ordered home in September. The commission pre- 
pared and submitted its preliminary report to the President 
at Washington November 2d. The commission issued 
a proclamation to the people of the Philippine Islands on 
April 4th, the conditions of which were, in substance, as 
follows: 

1. The supremacy of the United States must and will 
be enforced throughout every part of the archipelago, and 
those who resist can accomplish nothing except their own 
ruin. 

2. The amplest liberty of self-government will be 
granted which is reconcilable with the just, stable, effective, 
and economical administration, and compatible with the 
sovereign rights and obligations of the United States. . 

3. The civil rights of the Filipinos will be guaranteed 
and protected, their religious freedom will be assured, and 
all will have equal standing before the law. 
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4. Honor, justice, and friendship forbid the exploita- 
tion of the people of the islands. The purpose of the 
American government is the welfare and advancement of 
the Filipino people. 

5. It guarantees an honest and effective civil service, 
in which, to the fullest extent practicable, natives shall 
be employed. 

6. The collection and application of taxes and other 
revenues will be put upon a sound, honest, and economical 
basis. The public funds, raised justly and collected 
honestly, will be applied only to defraying the proper 
expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the 
Philippine government, and such general improvements as 
public interests demand. I^ocal funds collected for local 
purposes shall not be diverted to other ends. With such 
prudent and honest fiscal administration it is believed that 
the needs of the government will in a short time become 
compatible with a considerable reduction in taxation. 

7. The establishment of a pure, speedy, and effective 
administration of justice, by which the evils of delay, 
corruption, and exploitation will be effectively eradicated. 

8. The construction of roads, railroads, and other 
means of transportation and communication, and other 
public works of manifest advantage to the people, will be 
promoted. 

9. Domestic and foreign trade and commerce and other 
industrial pursuits and the general development of the 
country in the interest of its inhabitants will be the con- 
stant object of solicitude and fostering care. 

10. Effective provision will be made for the establish- 
ment of elementary schools, in which the children of the 
people will be educated. Appropriate facilities will also 
be made for higher education. 
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II. Reforms in all departments of the government, 
all branches of the public service, and all corporations 
closely touching the common life of the people must be 
undertaken without delay and effected conformably with 
common right and justice, in a way to satisfy the well- 
founded demands and the higher sentiments and aspira- 
tions of the Philippine people. 

With the advance of the dry season, military operations 
on a much larger scale than heretofore were begun, the 
army of occupation having been reinforced by 30, coo men. 

September 28th — General MacArthur, after several days' 
fighting, occupied Porac. 

October ist to loth — General Schwan's column operated 
in the south part of I^uzon, and captured Rosario and 
Malabon. 

November 7th — A military expedition on board trans- 
ports, under General Wheaton, captured Dagupan. 

November 14th — Major Bell entered Tarlac. 

November 14th — Brisk fighting near San Jacinto. 
Major John A. Logan was killed. 

November 24th — General Otis announced to the War 

Department that the whole of central Luzon was in the 

hands of the United States authorities; that the President 

of the Filipino Congress, the Filipino Secretary of 

State, and Treasurer were captured, and that only small 

bands of the enemy were in arms, retreating in different 

directions, while Aguinaldo, with a small escort, was 

being pursued toward the mountains. 

November 26th — The navy captured Vigan, on the 
coast. 

December nth — The President directed General Otis 
to open the ports of the Philippines to commerce. 

December 19th — General Law ton was killed in attack- 
ing San Mateo. 
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It was officially an- 
nounced at Berlin and 
London, November 8, 
Tb. samo.n i899.tliatan 
s«ttiam«iit. agreement, 
subject to the approval 
of the United States, had 
been concluded between 
Great Britain and Ger- 
many, by virtue of which 
the Samoan Act was 
repealed, and the islands 
of Upolu Savaii, and the 
small adjacent islands, 
went to Germany as free 
property, and the island 
of Tutuila and its sub- 
ipa^gn sidiary islands to the 
United States. Great 
Britain renounced any 
claim to the Samoan 
Islands, and Germany, in turn, renounced any 
claim to the Tonga Islands and to Savage Island 
in favor of Great Britain and also ceded Choiseul and 
San Isabel, the two easterly islands of the Solomon group, 
with their insular surroundings, to Great Britain. 

In 1898 the Emperor of Russia proposed an international 
conference to consider terms of a universal peace through- 
out the world. The Peace Conference 
assembled at The Hague, Netherlands, May 
18, 1899, and continued in session until the 
day of final adjournment, July 29, 1899. The United 
States of America was represented by Seth Low, Andrew 
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D, White, Stanford Newel, Capt William Crozier, Capt. 
A. T. Mahan. 

The work of the Conference had been previously out- 
lined by the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Muravieff, as follows: 

1. An understanding not to increase for a fixed period 
the present effective of the armed military and naval 
forces, and at the same time not to increase the budgets 
pertaining thereto; a preliminary examination of the 
means by which a reduction might even be effected in 
future in the forces and budgets above mentioned. 

2. To prohibit the use in armies and fleets of any new 
kind of firearms whatever, and of new explosives, or any 
powders more powerful than those now in use either for 
rifles or cannon. 

3. To restrict the use in military warfare of the for- 
midable explosives already existing, and to prohibit the 
throwing of projectiles or explosives of any kind from 
balloons or by any similar means. 

4. To prohibit the use in naval warfare of submarine 
torpedo boats or plungers, or other similar engines of 
destruction; to give an undertaking not to construct 
vessels with rams in the future. 

5. To apply to naval warfare the stipulations of the 
Geneva Convention of 1864, on the basis of the articles 
added to the Convention of 1868. 

6. To neutralize ships and boats employed in saving 
those overboard during or after an engagement. 

7. To revise the declaration concerning the laws and 
customs of war elaborated in 1874 by the Conference of 
Brussels, which has remained unratified to the present 
day. 

8. To accept in principle the employment of the good 
offices of mediation and facultative arbitration in cases 
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lending themselves thereto, with the object of preventing 
armed conflicts between nations; an understanding with 
respect to the mode of applying these good oflSces, and 
the establishment of a uniform practice in using them. 

It is well understood that all questions concerning the 
political relations of states and the order of things estab- 
lished by treaties, as generally all questions which do not 
directly fall within the program adopted by the cabinets, 
must be absolutely excluded from the deliberations of 
the Conference. 

The Conference was opened by Queen Wilhelminaj as 
hostess, and Baron de Staal, as the representative of the 
Emperor of Russia and as President of the Conference, 
made a formal statement of its business. Three commit- 
tees were constituted: i. On Armaments; 2. On Rules 
of War; 3. On Arbitration. These were subsequently 
divided into sections to which separate subjects were 
referred. 

On following days, presidents and vice-presidents of 
the committees were chosen. The sections met and 
considered their subjects and reported to the committees. 
These in turn accepted or rejected the results of the sec- 
tions and reported to the Conference, which acted upon 
their conclusions. 

In reference to armaments the opinion of the Confer- 
ence was expressed in the following words: **The 

Conference considers that the limitation of 
military charges weighing upon the world 
at the present time is greatly to be desired in the interest 
of an increase of the material and moral welfare of 
humanity," and, also, **The Conference is of the opinion 
that the governments — taking into account the proposi- 
tions made in this Conference — should make a study of 
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the possibility of an agreement concerning the limitation 
of armed forces on land and sea and of naval budgets.** 

In the revision of the Laws of War, the following 
results, among others, were reached: The absolute 
prohibition of pillage and of the destruction or confisca- 
tion of works of art; an elaborate and humane system of 
regulations concerning the rights, duties, and privileges 
of prisoners of war; the extension of the Geneva Red 
Cross rules to naval warfare; the adoption and extension 
of the laws formulated by the Brussels Conference for the 
conduct of land warfare. 

The proposition of the American delegates that private 
property not contraband of war shall be excepted from 
capture on the high seas was not adopted by the Confer- 
ence. The prohibition of the use of asphyxiation shells 
and expanding bullets in war was voted for by all the 
nations except the United States and Great Britain 
(Portugal abstaining from voting), and, therefore, was 
not adopted. 

The most important achievement of the Conference 
was based on the report of the third committee, which 
The Court of ^^^ accepted by the Conference after several 
Apbitpation. modifications — a treaty which, when ratified 
by the Senate of the United States, constitutes and 
establishes a court for the arbitration of disputes between 
nations. 

The Arbitration Treaty consists of sixty-one articles, 
divided into four titles: First, On the Maintenance of 
General Peace, consisting of one declaratory article; 
second. On Good Offices and Mediation; third. On Inter- 
national Commissions of Inquiry; fourth. On International 
Arbitration. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Give an account of the first battle with the Filipinos. 
Name some of the important battles between the American 
troops and the Filipinos. 

What is meant by the Philippine Commission ? 

Name the members of this Commission. 

Give an account of the proclamation issued by the Commission. 

Give an account of the Samoan difficulty and its settlement. 

Give an account of the Universal Peace Conference. 

Who proposed the Conference ? 

Name the members who represented the United States. 

What was the object of the Peace Conference ? 

What were the results ? 



A RECORD OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS* 



The end of the century finds the electrical industry, in 
all of its departments, in a remarkable state of prosperity 
and progress. The work that has been accomplished in 
the last twenty years indicates a future for electrical 
developments that can scarcely be imagined. 

In May, 1899, a great electrical exposition was held 
in New York City. Many new and wonderful novelties 
were shown. There was a demonstration of wireless 
telegraphy, automobiles, and an electrical railway repair 
wagon. The principal advance of recent years, however, 
has been the development of wireless telegraphy. There has 
been reported a test of a new system of very high speed 
telegraphy in Austria. This system is no great novelty. 
Two Hungarian engineers, PoUak and Virag, conceived 
the idea of using a system practically similar to that 
employed on cables for high speed telegraphy. The 
messages are first given to an operator of a typewriter 
machine, which punches certain arrangements of long and 
short holes in a paper strip, similar to that used in the 
familiar ** ticker,** corresponding to the letters of the 
alphabet. These holes are so arranged that when the 
paper tape is run through a proper sending-machine cer- 
tain positive and negative impulses corresponding to each 
letter will be sent out on the line. 

For example, the letter A consists of one positive and 
one negative impulse; the letter B of one negative and three 
positive impulses, and so for the other letters of the 
alphabet. This tape, once prepared, can be sent through 
the sending-machine with great speed. The machine is 
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very simple. A spool, over which runs the tape, has two 
metallic rings imbedded in it under the holes on the sides 
of the tape corresponding to positive or negative impulses. 
Over these two springs bear upon the paper strip. When 
a hole passes on either side, the corresponding spring 
presses through it upon the cylinder of metal beneath, 
completing an electrical circuit. Through this arrange- 
ment the line is given connection with the positive or 
negative side of the sending battery in such combinations 
as indicate each letter. The impulses arrive at the receiv- 
ing end, and traverse a simple galvanometer arrangement 
which deflects to left or right accordingly as the impulses 
are positive or negative. A mirror mounted upon the 
moving part of the instrument reflects a beam of light 
which is allowed to fall on a sensitive photographic paper 
tape or sheet moved by clockwork. In this way the right 
and left deflections are recorded. A speed of over 100,000 
words per hour on long lines has been attained with this 
system. 

Signor Marconi and several assistants came to New 
York City in September to report the international yacht 
races off" Sandy Hook by wireless telegraphy. Sending 
apparatus were located aboard two steamships, which 
followed the yachts; and receiving stations were placed, 
one on the cable-ship Mackay-Bennett, anchored near 
the Sandy Hook lightship, and the other on shore at the 
Highlands of Navesink. Bulletins of the progress of the 
race were sent from the following steamships to the Mac- 
kay-Bennett, and were received on a Morse tape recorder. 
They were then translated, written out and telegraphed 
to New York City over a submarine cable, the end of 
which was connected with telegraph instruments aboard 
the Mackay-Bennett. 
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The cable-ship was used for the experiments, which 
were successful, under the auspices of the Postal Tele- 
graph Cable Company and the Commercial Cable Com- 
pany. The Western Union Telegraph Company also had 
an ocean telegraph station off Sandy Hook in the form of 
a schooner at anchor, with the end of a cable aboard con- 
nected with telegraph instruments. Newspaper tugs 
carried their bulletins to the schooner, from which they 
were telegraphed to New York in the ordinary manner. 

The Signal Corps of the army made several experi- 
ments with Marconi's system of wireless telegraphy, with 
a view to its adoption by the corps for military use. The 
Navy Department also appointed a board of officers 
to report on tests made with the system between the 
cruiser New York, the battle-ship Massachusetts and the 
torpedo-boat Porter. 

At the close of the year it was estimated that about 
$250,000,000 was invested in telegraphs in the United 
States. This includes the money invested in the plants 
of the two great companies, railroad telegraphs, messenger 
systems, and fire and police telegraphs. 

The telephone system has increased very rapidly, and 
now completely covers all towns and cities in the United 
States, and the long-distance telephone is no longer a 
novelty. 

Electricity has extended its field to the electric lighting 
of cities. The Dewey celebration in New York and the 
decorations on the arrival in San Francisco from Manila 
of the California troops showed what may be done with 
electric lamps for decorative lighting. 

The horseless carriage, propelled by electricity supplied 
by storage batteries, is one of the newly established 
utilities. Electromobile service in New York, Boston, and 
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Other cities has become an established fact. The street 
railway service of the United States is now performed 
almost entirely by electric traction. There are about nine 
hundred and fifty electric railways in the United States. 



THE WONDERFUL CENTURY, 



The last one hundred years have been the most won- 
derful in the history of the civilization of the world. The 
Anglo-Saxon people have been practical. They have 
explored the ocean beds. They have labored in their own 
door-yards. They have searched the stars; and lo! the 
result. Columbus discovered a new world; Newton dis- 
covered new natural laws ; but the nineteenth century, 
heralded by the birth of a new nation, has multiplied its 
inventions and discoveries, and the mind of man fails to 
appreciate the marvels of it all. 

Before the birth of the nineteenth century all the pre- 
ceding ages gave to mankind the following : 

The Mariner's Compass Gravitation Established 

The Steam Engine Kepler's I^aws 

The Telescope The Differential Calculus 
The Barometer and Ther- The Circulation of the 

mometer Blood 

Printing I^ight Proved to have Fi- 
Arabic Numerals nite Velocity 

Alphabetical Writing The Development of Ge- 
Modern Chemistry ometry 

Electric Science 
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Since 1801 the following remarkable scientific discov- 
eries and advancements have been made: — 
Railways Velocity of Ught directly 

Steamships measured, and Earth's 

Electric Telegraphs Rotation experimentally 

The Telephone shown. 

Lucifer Matches Chemistry, Definite Pro- 

Gas Illumination portions 

Electric Lighting Meteors, and the Meteoric 

Photography '^^^^^^ , ^ ^ 

The Phonograph ^^^ Glacial Epoch 

Rbntgen Rays '^^^ Antiquity of Man 

Spectrum Analysis ^rgamc Evolution Estab- 

Anaesthetics ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ g^^^y. 

Antiseptic Surgery ology 

Conservation of Energy Qerm Theory of Disease, 
Molecular Theory of Gases and the Function of the 

The Uses of Dust Leucocytes 

If the nineteenth century accomplished so much, what 
of the twentieth ? It has only been of recent years that 
our higher institutions of learning have taught science on 
the basis of investigation. The first generation of 
American scholars from our modem institutions begins 
life with the birth of the twentieth century. 

What of them ? With the scientific spirit of research 
impelling them forward, with high ideals of humanity 
they will centralize the good of the world in monuments 
that will make every year an epoch. The civilization 
that stretched from the pillars of Hercules to the pyramids 
of Egypt, and abided on the isles of Greece, compared with 
the lusty strength of the commercial supremacy of to-day, 
was but a babe in arms. The supremacy that passed 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, and carried by a 
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dozen transcontinental railroads across the American 
continent, has anchored perhaps for all time in the new 
Pacific. It has given a new interpretation to the well- 
worn trail through the Golden Gate. 

The young men and the young women of yesterday 
will make great history for to-morrow. The Anglo- 
Saxon Bible in one hand, the flag of the Republic in the 
other, they will represent the great good in our national 
life. No matter what policy prevails, the prophecy of 
Newton Booth will be fulfilled: 

**What is our country? Not alone the land and the 
sea, the lakes, the rivers, the mountains and valleys, — 
not alone the people, their customs and laws, — not alone 
the memories of the past, the hopes of the future. It is 
something more than all these combined. It is a divine 
abstraction. You cannot tell what it is. But let your 
flag rustle above your head, and you feel its living 
presence in your heart. Not yet, not yet, shall the 
republic die! Baptized anew, it shall live a thousand 
years to come, — the Colossus of .the nations, — its feet 
upon the continents, its scepter over the seas, its forehead 
among the stars.*' 
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